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ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. 



By ALFRED RIMMER. 




N concluding the history of stone crosses, it is 
of course obvious that a number of unimportant 
ones must have been omitted, and perhaps it 
may be thought that some undue prominence 
has been given to others ; but the fact is that 
the materials are slight to write a history, and 
wherever any records have been obtainable 
they have been eagerly seized ; probably, also, the narrative of 
one cross is the history of a hundred more. Fosbrooke, in his 
curious book of antiquities, has given a methodical list of the 
different forms. There are first, he says, the ;preaching- 
crosses, or crosses from which friars used to preach. Then there 
are the ^narket-crosses, of which so much has been said, and 
which, in fact, constitute the principal remains now in England. 
He also enumerates weeping- crosses, or penitential shrines ; 
and then street-crosses, which perhaps are included in market 
and preaching crosses ; crosses of memorial, built either as 
sepulchral monuments or in memory of some notable action ; 
landmark-crosses, which differ materially from every other kind 
mentioned, and were, and are yet, the most accurate and reli- 
able data in parish boundaries. The abbey-lands round Chester 
seem to have been marked out with great regularity in this way, 
though indeed many, or nearly all of them, were destroyed 
very long ago. He also mentions crosses of sm^all stones y 
where a person has been killed ; crosses in the highway — 
these were, of course, of every kind, either like the Eleanor 
crosses, or boundary- crosses, or indeed preaching -crosses; 
crosses at the entrance of churches, to- inspire devotion — and 
unhappily these beautiful remains seem to have suffered more 
severely from Puritan zeal than any other. Finally, he enume- 
rates crosses of attestatio7i of ;peace, erected by some monarch 
who was defeated or otherwise ; these are mostly of a very 
ancienl type. This list of Fosbrooke' s is very curious and inter- 
esting, it may be a little fanciful ; but he was a keen observer, 
and he had the advantage of seeing many crosses now no more. 
Mention has already been made of the cross at Holbeach, 
m Lincolnshire, and a very fair print of it still exists. It was 
pulled down at the latter end of the seventeenth century. The 
cross is so curious, and the print itself is so very scarce, that it 
was thought well to copy it for the present series, only altering 
the lines of perspective, and correcting some very obvious errors 
that show for themselves in the details. An engraving of Hol- 
beach Cross will be found in the February number of the Journal, 
p. 41. Holbeach is an old-fashioned town in Lincolnshire, and 
is about forty miles south-east of Lincoln ; it was formerly called 
Oldbeche, from the town having been built near an old beach left 
by the recession of the sea. It contains a fine old church, and 
there is a free grammar school, founded by Edward III. ; the 
lands, however, which were granted for its support seem to be 
unaccountably lost. 

Holbeach was the birthplace of the learned Dr. Stukely, whose 
inscription, on the engraving from which the cross is taken, has 
before been given. The cross was five-sided, after the manner 
of Leighton Buzzard, but it had no central column, the angle 
buttresses acting instead ; this gives the structure great light- 
ness, and increases its capacity as a shelter. There were five 
angle-pinnacles to support the lateral thrusts, and the edifice 
was groined inside. Probably the woodcut here introduced 
gives a very fair idea of this beautiful and interesting structure, 
which is unique, and deeply we must share Dr. Stukely' s regret 
at its destruction. 

" There are no remains of the crosses that formerly adorned 
Lincoln city ; indeed, this part of England is not by any means 
so rich in crosses as in other ecclesiastical remains. Boston 
and Grantham crosses seem to be remarkable for the height of 
their steps, rather more than for any architectural features of 



merit. The latter is a high octagonal shaft on a flight of steps 
that diminish rather gracefully ; and the shaft also diminishes 
until it reaches its proper thickness. At Lincoln, however, is a 
fine old wayside conduit, which is fairly entitled to rank among 
the crosses of England, and even among the best of those. 
It is situated near St. Mary's de Wigford Church, said to be 
one of the few Saxon remains in England. The cross is rec- 
tangular on the plan, and has angle-buttresses ; the panelling 
is of the fourteenth century, towards the latter part of that 
period, and is very graceful. It is the finest example of a well- 
cross left in England. The water which supplies the little basin 
is brought through leaden pipes from a distance of a mile ; 
these pipes are more modern than the structure, having been laid 
down during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

There is no doubt that, from whatever cause, the crosses in all 
this part of England, and as far west as Shropshire, were those 
that suffered most. Two ludicrously helpless-looking statuettes 
of Crispin and Crispianus, over a shoemakers' resort in Shrews- 
bur}% as if deprecating the Puritan zeal that was destroying so 
many of their fellows, say 

" We are but images of stonne, 
Do us no harm — we can do nonne." 

St. Mary's Cross is situated in High Street, Lincoln, which is 
one of the finest old English streets left ; the vast cathedral, 




St. Marys, Lincoln. 

from its height, seems to overshadow the city as we walk up 
towards it, and many are the remains of antiquity on each side 
as we go. The actual high-cross of Lincoln, as it is properly 
called, was destroyed long ago. Remigius built a cross, which 
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has perished ; but he founded the see of Lincoln, having re- 
moved it from Dorsetshire. Hugh de Grenoble also built one 
or two crosses in Lincoln, which have perished ; he succeeded 
Remigius, and after him Hugh de Wells and Bishop Wells built 
crosses, that have had no better fate than their predecessors. 




Langley Cross. 

Langley is about ten miles from Norwich, and at one time it^ 
contained a monastery, built and endowed by Robert Fitz Helke, 
or De Clavering. The singular old cross is probably of the 
fifteenth century, though it may be a little earlier. On the 
panel at the north side there seems to be the figure of an 
angel unfolding a scroll, though it is not very certain what this 
is. On the east and west are two grotesque animals ; that on 
the west has wings, and that on the east side seems to be a sort 
of parody upon a lion. The canopied statues are curious, and 
not very like any others I can at present recollect ; three of 
them are holding shields, and the fourth, on the east side, 
has a singular model of a lamb. The splayed base of Langley 
is very curious, and there are no traces of its having been 
broached. This cross is situated in the hundred of Lodden, 
which is about nine miles and a half distant from Norwich, 
in a south-easterly direction ; the river Yare, on which Nor- 
wich is situated, is close by, and the country is very beau- 
tiful. Langley Park has long been the seat of the Proctor 
family, and the grounds cover eight hundred acres. Langley 
Abbey, to the good offices of which we owe the cross, was 
founded for the Premonstatensian canons, in the year 1198, and 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. There were in all at one 
time fifteen religious houses here, and their united revenues, at 
the dissolution of monasteries in the reign of Henry VHL, 
were £22^), 

The Monastery of Norwich, some ten miles distant, is notable 
for having been the scene of so many conflicts between the in- 
habitants of the city and the clergy. There were several veiy 
beautiful crosses in its jurisdiction erected at the expense of 
the monks ; but they were rudely destroyed by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, who filled the cathedral, as Bishop Hall pathetically 
says, '' drinking and tobaccoing as freely as if it had turned 
alehouse." 



Of course all kinds of our wayside monuments or crosses sink 
into insignificance when compared with those of the old Appian 
Way leading into Rome ; perhaps, indeed, nothing can give us 
even the sHghtest idea of this extraordinary scene, for the history 
of the world contains no parallel. The monuments erected 
along the wayside dwarfed our Eleanor crosses into mere waifs, 
as far as cost was concerned. The Appian Way was, in fact, 
one vast Westminster Abbey, only a quarter of a mile deep in 
monuments, and sixteen incessant miles in length, broken here 
and there by some luxurious, magnificent villa, such as that 
of the Quintilii, whose grand retreat proved too great a temp- 
tation to Commodus, and caused him to have them destroyed, 
in order that this infamous usurper might inhabit their halls. 
The present pope has earned the gratitude of all students of 
antiquity by the excellent means he has taken to have all 
monuments restored, and the debris removed as far as possible ; 
though even with this advantage we shall never again have 
more than a very slight idea of the Appian Way in its grandeur, 
for invaders of the Eternal City, such as Alaric, Totila, and 
Belisarius, laid her suburbs waste, breaking down the carved 
work of these wayside monuments, and using up the mate- 
rials for any possible purpose they might require them ; in- 
deed, considering the extent of the remains after such visita- 
tions, the wonder is that any wayside monument is left at all. 
But not only was the Appian Way through roadside monuments, 
the Flaminian and Latin ways were also lined with grand 
tombs ; Juvenal says : — 

" Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina." 

There are many Christian tombs along these roads erected at a 
later period, and bearing the s3mibols of the Christian creed. 
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North Petherton C7-oss. 

which indeed might pass for classic monumental roadside 
crosses. 

Greek artists were employed on these beautiful memorials, 
or, at any rate, on the best of them, and we should have to go 
back to the days of Alaric, who kept no sketch-book, to know 
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what they were Hke. The destruction of our own roadside 
crosses has been almost as complete in their, day and genera- 
tion, and perhaps as many priceless designs have also been lost 
among them. 

Of the way in which roadside monuments, as well as other 




Bebbington Cross, Cheshire. 

ancient buildings, were made to suit the character of the sur- 
rounding scenery, there is an intensely interesting example in 
that delightful book, Laborde's *' Sinai," and I venture to quote 
some remarks I once made on a former occasion on this 
subject : — 

'' Perhaps Idumea is among the least promising sites for an 
architect to attempt to mould into beauty, but it illustrates the 
point under consideration well. This was the ancient city of 
Edom, and was situated in the very middle of the rocky fast- 
nesses of Arabia Petrea. It was approached by only one long 
road of about four miles, which has no parallel in history. The 
hills rise up abruptly on each side to some four hundred feet in 
height ; and they often appear to close over the head, owing to 
projections in the rocks at vast heights above. In places it is 
of course quite dark, and only a gleam of light ahead directs 
the traveller. Yet this astonishing highway was once covered 
with geometrical pavement, and its sides were lined, wherever 
an opening rendered it possible, with monuments and memorials 
corresponding with English roadside crosses in aims and uses. 
Ages before the Roman occupation, Edom w^as looked upon with 
mysterious awe : * Who will lead me into the strong city ? w^ho 
will bring me into Edom ?' " 

The amazing scene that has presented itself at the end of this 
street is familiar to us from reading the pages of Laborde. 
Rocks cut and scarped out into temples, tombs, and dwellings 
are scattered about in great profusion ; but all harmonize with 
the landscape, if so it can be called, for the tunnel-like road 
ends in a kind of vast amphitheatre, formerly the great city. 
Just before it terminates is a rock temple, beautifully illus- 
trated in Laborde's book, and which appears to be of the 
time of Vespasian or Titus, and shows how well old architects 
could improve even a gleam of light, so long as it was a recog- 
nisedly permanent feature, and not to be disturbed by passing 
events ; but it cannot be given better than in the words of 
Captains Irby and Mangles, who are among the very few 
Europeans that ever saw these regions : — 

*' When the rocks are at the highest, a beam of stronger light 
breaks in at the close of the dark perspective, and opens to 
view — half seen at first through the narrow opening — columns, 
statues, and cornices, of a hght and finished taste, as if fresh 



from the chisel, without the tints or the weather- stains of age, 
and executed in a stone of pale rose colour, which was warmed, 
at the moment we came in sight of them, with the rays of the 
morning sun. The dark green of the shrubs that grow in this 
perpetual shade, and the sombre appearance of the passage 
whence we were about to issue, formed a fine contrast with the 
glowing colours of the edifice. We know not wdth what to 
compare this scene ; perhaps there is nothing in the world that 
resembles it. Only a portion of a very extensive architectural 
elevation is seen at first ; but it has been so contrived that a 
statue with expanded wings, perhaps of Victory, just fills the 
centre of the aperture in front, w-hich, being closed below by the 
sides of the rocks folding over each other, gives to the figure the 
appearance of being suspended in the air at a great height, 
the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting off, the sculpture to the 
highest advantage. The rest of the w cist facade opened gradu- 
ally at every step as we advanced." 

It is with this sublime description of a wayside monument, 
erroneously called by the Arabs Pharaoh's tomb, that we may 
bring our notices of the stone crosses of England to a close. Of 
course we have no such grand opportunities to misuse in England ; 
but one thing is certain, that until very recently an architect 
never considered his surroundings, but simply drew his plans on 
paper, in four square walls, disdaining everything in the shape 
of picturesqueness, or perhaps being ignorant of any such 
element. 

In regarding the old crosses (which are, perhaps, not at all 
times the most beautiful architecture of their age, always except- 
ing the Eleanor ones, and remembering that we know very little 
of the others), we naturally fall into this train of reflection : those 
we have noticed seem, as a general rule, to be designed to quite 
fit their situation, and form a pleasant object in the landscape. 
On this subject, as I once had cause to remark before: *'An 
architect who has a building to erect should carefully sketch the 
site and the landscape, in order to see how the building will 
look from the various windings of the highway ; where it should 
stand clear of a hillock or a group of elms ; where chimneys 
would tell, or where bow window^s ; and finally look upon it as a 
picture set in a frame. And he is sadly wanting in ingenuity 
who is not able with ease to adapt this to the requirements of 
his work ; indeed, such a general survey would be of the greatest 
possible assistance in the item of the arrangement of the rooms 
of a building; say, for example, a dwellmg-house. It would at 




Head of Cross at Dela?fiere, Cheshire. 

once relieve him of much consideration as to where rooms of en- 
tertainment should be, where the domestic offices or stables 
should stand, and how far the building should be from the 
road, with many other problems that he is only working at in 
the dark in his office." 



